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= ON COMMERCE. 

“ CGoncluded from page 25.) 


"y AS every profeffion is compofed of individuals, to 


W | develope the general character of the one under confi- 
fs } deration, it is effentially neceflary to attend to the cha- 
th | racters of its individual members. Let us then confider 
eC. 


the plan of education deemed fuflicient for the merchant, 
ty | Scarcely has he attained the age of reafon, and been 
taught to read with eafe his primer and his fpelling 
book, with the neceflary appendage of a fair hand wri- 





€S }ting, when he is initiated into the myfteries of a counts 
he ing houfe, and his rapid advancements from fimple di- 
nt fvifion to the rule of three, and from the rule of three 
nd Bio decimal fractions, is confidered by his tutor, as a 
Pm favorable prognoftic of his future fuccefs as a man of 
= bufinefs ; in the mean time, not a fyllable is uttered con- 


cerning the improvement of his intellectual faculties— 
YS Ba {cheme of that nature might indeed be prejudicial to 
his employer’s intereft, asa tafte for reading might di- 
vert too much of his pupil’s attention frem the bufizefs 
of the counting houfe. At a certain age, however, he is 
fent to the dancing academy, where dreffed and powder. 
ely Hed in the neweft fafhion, he is taught the moft admired 
ath & eps, a la mode de Paris—to jump with becoming attj- 
ra tude in a-rigadon, to the tuneof Ca Jra—and to foot 
out Hit through a fovorite figure with agility and eafe ; but 


hat is confidered as indifpenfible, he is taught to bow 
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42 On Commerce. 
with a genteel airand the moft profound fubmiffion ;— 
# and when he has acquired all the motions of the danc- 
ing matter, he is thought to poflefs the double advantage 
of attracting the attention of the female part of his cu- | 
ftomers, both by the quality of his wares, the decora- | 
tions of his perfon, and the graceful movements of his 
body. About the age of twenty he becomes a part- 
ner in trade, and is accounted a man of bufinefs in pro-= 
portion as he has attended to his Ledger and his Day » 
Bock: there is ftill fomething wanting—however, to 
prevent his leifure time from lying heavy on his hands, 
and what can add fwifter wings totime than the fublime 
inventions of cards and billiards—to the firft of thefe 
divinities, the greater part of Sunday is devoted, and at 
4 : the alters of the latter he never fails to pay his even- 
i ing homage ;~ avarice or prudence may indeed. warn 
oni) him from engaging too deeply in the game—yet gold 
may be recovered by the fame means it was obtained— 
but time when gone may be counted with the years be- 
yond the flood. ‘Thus an accomplifhed merchant is lit- 
tle better than a complete coxcomb. ‘That my readers 
may underftand me, I beg leave to relate to them the 
origin of the name. During the fifteenth century, it 
was cuftomary for the feols of Englifh Noblemen, to 
q wear a red ftripe on their-cap, nearly refembling the 
{ . comb of a Cock ; from this circumftance thefe gentry 
' | were not unfrequently denominated from the badge of 
diftinétion they wore ; and in the next age,an ignorant 
proud conceited fellow, received the appellation of a 
coxcomb. Such, for the moft part,is the plan of educa- 
tion adopted for thofe who are deftined for the mercan- 
tile profeffion. A man muft be almoft endowed with an 
innate fenfe of virtue, not to become the viétim of fol 
ly, when brought up under its influence. Will any 
’ then be furprifed if they import together with the pro- 
duétions, the vices and abfurd cuftoms ef every climate 
to their native fhore? ‘The prey of pafhion and the 
fport of prejudice, they can neither become refpectable 


i , Y , 
7 members of fociety, nor find refources in themfelves a- 
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gainft the day of trouble. Avarice is their only guard 
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againft profufion, for without fome tincture of this pafli- 
on, a young merchant might often be betraved into in— 
difcretion; and the bailiff haunts the dwellings of the 
fpendthrift, as the nightly ghoft the gloomy manfion, 
where crimes unwhipt of juftice have been perpetrated. 
If the dread of bankruptcy prevents profufion, the oth- 
er extreme of charaéter is {till more gloomy ; its fhades 
are deeper and not agleam of funfhine cheers the prof- 
pect ; they become niggardly, penurious and unfeeling 
—laves who know not mercy. 


‘’ 


- 


Some unrelenting money-loving villains, 
Who laugh at Human Nature and forgivenefs, 
And are like fiends, the factors for deftruction. 
Rowe. 


Or proud, ignorant formal and affuming, big with ideas 
of their own importance, they expect, miftaken mor- 
tals ! that mankind fhould bow down before them, be- 
caufe heaps of fhining’ pelf are horded in their coffers, 
and becaufe the filly multitude are too much difpofed to 
pay that homage to wealth, which is only due to virtue 
and totalents. When you expofe a youth to tempta. | 
tion, the only wayto guard him againft error, would be, 

to pay ftri&t attention to the cultivation of his intelleét, 
and tothe formation of his moralsin the fchool of vir- 
tue. A few years between the age of twelve andtwen- 
ty, {pent by the young merchant, in fome public femina- 
ry of eitablifhed reputation, would attract his mind from 
frivolous purfuits, and far from making him a bad fhop 
keeper, would enable him te caft accounts with more ex- 
actnefs. He might there acquire an early taft for read- 
ing, and be inftruéted in fome of the more neceffary fci- 
ences, and thus fortified, he would turn from diflipation 
with difguft, and with thefe refources would neverdfeck 
for entertainment at a gaming table. He will then 
learn to appreciate his importance in the fcale of beings 
—he will learn that the power of property to confer 
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happinefs, depends entirely on hismanner of ufing 
it, and when he underftands a 
—— —-—-—So many great 
Illuftrious fpirits have converfed with wee, 
Have in her fchool been taught, as are enough 
To confecrate diftrefs, and make ambition 
Even with the frown, beyond the fmile of fortune. 
‘THOMPSON. 


He will learn to refpect the misfortunes of others, 
and to bear his own with fortitude ; convinced that it 
is his intereft tobe virtuous, he will go through the 


world without any danger of being tainted with its 
vices——— 


And it will much more redound 
To his praif>, to be found 
In a world fo abounding with evil 
Unfpotted and pure, 
Though not quite demure, 
And to wage open war with the Devil. 


Ignorance has ever been the bane of morals,and un- 
Jefs {ome method be found to fpread the advantages of 
knowledge among mankind, we can never hope to check 
‘the progrefs of their vices. There is an effential dif- 
ference between the ignorance of men in civilized life, 
and what we call ignorance in the favage. ‘lL se Euro- 
pean though he may have been taught a particular ‘rade, 
yet his mind is fo entirely occupied in purfuit of this, 
that he is utterly unacquainted with the fublimity of 
virtue ; has never learned to look through nature up to 
nature’s Ged, to cherifh one generous fentiment, and 
feldom looks beyond the execution of a job of work, and 
the anticipated poffeffion of a fhilling. The favage, 
though ignorant of the vices and the arts of Europe, 
yet, has many virtues peculiar to himfelf, and from an 
habitual contemplation of the works of nature, has 
learned to adore the mighty Architect of the univerfe; 
and ere that eventful day, fo fatal to the race of mor- 
tals, when European foot firft trod this fertile foil—ere 
the final deftruCtion of the Mammoth had broke a link 
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in the chain of the animal creation, many a hoaty chief, 
feated at the hamlet fire, hasdelivered precepts to the 
rude tribes of nature’s children, that might raife a blufh 
in the proud moralift of the eighteenth century, and 
would not difgrace the pen of him who brought philo- 
fophy from heaven. 

Thus f have endeavoured briefly to. expofe the def- 
tructive effects refulting to fociety from the vicious 
education of a numerous body of its members, endea- 
voured to fhew the advantages of a plan formed on a 
more liberal and exteniive fcale, and while I exhibited 
the defects of the prefent mode, daringly ventured to 
propofe a remedy. If was confcious of my inability to 
execute a tafx fo arduous, with the applaufe it merits— 

But no fuperior genious {natech’d the quill 
And faved me, on the brink, from writing ill. 

Some happier mortal, fome tovourite child of fame 
and fortune, perfecily acquainted with the fprings of 
human paffions, may be dettined ox 1ome future occafion, 
a fecret in the womb, of time, to eradicate the evil from 
fociety, and be doomed: to tread the courtly Roman's 
thining paths, and fharply fmile prevailing folly dead. 


OROMASIS. 


A DIALOGUE. 

Names of the Pe: ~ OroMASIS, ARtmane. 
SCENE~ Beginning of the World. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 

Oromasis. (continuing. ) Yam now going to form 
the firft of animals ; he who mutt furpafs them all in 


intelligence and happinefs—his circular head fhall con- 
tain a greater mafs of that refined matter which [ fhall 
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make the origin of thought. I fhall place the occipital 
orifice nearer the face ; and alone among the other be- 
ings, that auguft animal fhall look towards heaven. A- 
lone, he fhall in fome degree. conceive my exiltence, and 
although his knowledge of me fhall be imperfe& and 
weak, it fhall however be juft. I fhal! open his heart to 
piety ; he fhall be more my fon than all the other beings 
that I have created; for alone amongft them he will ac- 
knowledge and adore in mea father and a benefactor ;— 
his erect ftature fhall give him a feeming fuperiority 
over molt animals ftronger than himfelf. His legs fhall 
be fufficient for iis walking and running; his induftri- 
ous hands fhall remain free for the arts and arms; but 
above all, the fuperiority and perfectability of his mind 
fhall fubmit to him the diverfe inhabitants of the ter- 
reftrial globe... He fhall become their king—the horfe 
and the dog fhallbe his faithful and amiable fervants.— 
The ftrong bull, the fanguinary wolf, the powerful lion, 
ths furious tyger, the voracious crocodile, thé enormous 
and almoft reafonable elephant, the wild rhinoceros, 
either fhall obey, or fly from him. Here is Man,I ex- 
hale upon him with complaifance my divine breath—I 
givehim Life. 

Arimane. And l—fhall give him—Death ! 

Oro. Fool! thou doft not fee that thou completeft 
my work—for, what fhould he do with life without 
death ? It would have been out of my power to have 
given him Love. Matter could not have fufficed to the 
multiplication of a race of immortal men. Man could 
have been neither fon, hufband or father. He would 
have funk beneath the plant—He would have found ina 
his wretched exiftence nothing but endlefs torment :— 
his life would not have been better than that death 
which he has received from thee, or perBaps from me 
through thy hands. Thou makeftdeath frightful ; that 
indeed is thy work—Nature and I had made it good and 
falutary. (To Man.) 

Man, I will make thee as much like me, as a crea- 
ture can be like a God. 

[ give thee ftrength. 
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Ari. 1 thall fubdue it by fatigue. 

Oro. Courage. ¢ 

Ari. Vili turn itinto anger. 

Ore: Reafon. 

Ari. I thall lead it aftray by error and paffions. 

Oro. (always to man.) For thy happinefs, I thall 
employ all my care in forming my laft work. In plants, 
I have made the flower, which produces the fruit, all 
that is moft brilliant, mo agreeable, and m+e exquifite- 
ly wrought. Woman fhail be the flower of mankind, 

Come at my call, ye elements of beauty, grace, vir- 
tue, benevolence and foftnefs :—combine yourfelves te 
pleafeand to enchant. Icouldcreate man after my own 
image.—I have for the creation of woman nothing but 
ideal beauty for my model. Let her be the moft perfect 
of all vifible creatures, and if poffible, the moft. hap- 
py-—Let her heart beat quicker than that of man. Let 
her live more-in lefs time—though her courfe fhall be 
longer, fhe fhall be good and b:nevolent toher latt 
moment. Let herbeufefultothree generations. She 
fhall make the happinefs of her lover, of her children, 
and {tillof her grand-children ; and at all ages that ten- 
dernefs which the fhall infpire fhall be mixed with ref- 
pect. Delicate nervesthall convey through all her fenf- 
es, the moft rapid affeCttons. Her light foot fhall be pro- 
per forthe dance. Her white hands thall be devoted to 
carefles and benefits. Let her elegant fhape and her 
encircling limbs call and prefent voluptuoufnefs imeall 
their motions. A foft fattin fhall cover them, and Jet 
the audacious who fhall dare totouch them, be confum- 
ed with ufelefs defires. Let her handfome eyes be the 
mirror of her foul—let them difplay an indulgent and 
affeclionate kindnefs ; and even when caft. down, let 
them betray her fecret fentiments.. Let her breath be 
as fweet as that of the peach, of which the down fiall 
cover her cheeks. Let inexpreffive vermillion colour 
them, and that even at a tender thought, an ingenious 
modefty bring upon her forehead. Let her fnowy 
bofom veprefent the celeftial globes. —Let a rofe-bud be 


their magnetic pole ; It-fhall offer to defire its firft enjoy- 
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ment, to childhood its firft food. Let her long hair, 
waving and.curling ferve as a veil anda drefs to fe 
much beauty. 

Rife goddefs, whofe charms move even thy creator— 
go and reign npon man. He fhall think himfelf mafter, 
becaule he is the ftrongeft, yet he has only received 
force to defend and ferve thee the better. 

I give theeone want, LovE; one bufinefs, Love; a 
duty, LOVE ; a reward, Love. 

Ari. Ihave feen thy goddefs, and avow what I had 
faid ; is it poflible that this unmerciful Oromafis has 
rendered man happier than I can be, although a God! 
But already profiting by the imprudence with which 


thou praifeth her, and of the enthufiafm which fhe in-. 


{pires to her lover, I have blown in her heart, that which 
neceflarily will breed coquettry. No woman fhall be 
totally exempted of thofe two defe€ts—or if there was 
one—but fhe would be no more woman. The moft vir- 
tuous and faithful fhall be pleafed with the homages of 
thofe defires that fhe will not crown. Even their refufal 
fhall be engaging—they fhall give them the names of ef- 
teem and friendfhip. They will fay—have no more 
hopes; but the feducing charms of her voice, and that 
vanity, with which, thanks to me, thy fo perfect man, 
fhall be devoured, will-anfwer—we muit ftill hope. Even 
the fweetnefs of their temper will confirm that thought 
by a multitude of cares and attentions, which they will 
diftribute as a jult confolation. Thus will they deceive, 
e's her willingly or unwilling, the lover they want to re- 
fule,and often fhall trouble, and even anrihilate the 
happinefs of the man of their choice. Thou haft given 
them love ! love, the vame of which infpires me with fu- 
ry—I, condemned by my nature to the torment of not 
loving and producing, but to the rage of deftroying and 
hating---I, have invented jealoufy—thou doft not know 
it, happy Oromafis ! Thou halt no equal but I found a 
fuperior in my rival.—I fhall drop upon man and wo- 
man its infernal poifon ; it fhall be the fruit of that mo- 
ral love, which thou haft praifed with fo much warmth. 
The plant expecting the favour of love like thofe of a 
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beneficent fhower, know not this misfortune. But the 
animal, and chiefly man will know how to choofe, and 
fhall be jealous of preference. 1 fhall poifon this natu- 
val fentiment—I fhall fillshis bofom with uneafinefs— 
jealoufy thall be quick fighted, and to the juftnefs of its 
obfervations will add the everlafting grief of conjec- 
tures. Jealoufy fhall not be ableto diffemble, and its 
reproaches partly juft, and partly groundlefs, fhall re- 
volt the woman who was innocent or thought herfelf 
fo, and often will make her guilty. But fhe thould not 
become guilty, had fhe not been a coquette; and 
this had not exifted without vanity—lI fhall have done 
all. And Ifpeak only of thofe who fhall have prefer- 
ved a virtuous mind; who fhall be worthty of efteem ; 
who will repent their weakrefs, and weep with poig- 
nant anguifh, the lofs of the true friend of their heart. 
In their forrow I fhiall rejoice and brave thee—I fhall 
embitter with forrow their fweetelt remembrance—I 
fhall make them the more unhappy, becaufe thou hadft 
put thy glory in making them capable of the pureft vir- 
tue, and an extreme degree of happinefs. 

Ore. Thou haft unravelled the riddle of the werld. 
Of itfelf, the matter was inanimate, and it was thy 
with that it fhould remain fo ; and in that impious hope 
thou haft dared to ftruggle with me. Not able to hin- 
der my animating it, thy laft refource has been to take 
advantage of its indeftructible properties, to mix fome 
evil with all the good I execute. But thou wert only a- 
ble to put evil where I had already placed good. ‘Thou 
couldft only turn to fuffering the faculty of feeling, bes 
caufe I had already opened it to enjoyment and happis 
nefs. Thou couldftinvent crime and pain, becaufe 
I. had created virtue and pleafure. Vile flave, thow 
difcovereft thy fetters, and in thy wickednefs, art 
ufeful. If thou couldft render evil predominating—if 
thou couldit only balance it with good, all would ftop—~ 
the generations would ceafe ; life would be deftroyed, 
and we fhould begin again to difpute chaos to one ano- 
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ther. The exiftence and duration of the. univerfe, are, 
and fhall be, proofs: of thy inferiority. Venemous fer. 
pent, thou crawleft after me, and foileft with thy venom 
all my works, which it is not inthy, power to imitate. 
I weigh tn the feale of my indulgence, all the evil that 
I thal! permit thee to mix with my gifts, to enhance their 
value. It fhall bear an exa&, but limited proportion 
with the good of which I have the idea and power.-~ 
Where I put no life, thou haftno power. Wherein I put 
but little of life and morality, thou eanft introdnce but 
very little misfortune. Where I diftribute with profufi- 
on my prefents—where I place diftinguifhed organs, an 
exquifite fenfibility; the knowledge,:paflion, enthufi- 
afm of virtue, there, in thofe hearts;thou makeft wounds 
and poureft thy poifon. They produce fufferings, ex- 
prefled by complaints. But take for our judges all thofe 
that.are come out of my hands.—None would lofe a 


part of his life, and to get rid of his pains, be deprived 


of his happinefs, If the plant in its confufed fenfation, 
could form a wifh, it would not defire to be a ftone.— 
The animal, more perfect, fhould refufe the fate of the 
plant. Man would not be ranked among the brutes, and 
the man of genius would rather die than be caft back. a- 
mongft the loweft ofhis fpecies. To fuffer and to enjoy 
is life; and he who has received life,loves it, and will 
enjoyit. Leave me then, the care of finifhing and ma- 
king more perfe@ thofe beings whom I have formed. 


_ Man and woman are new yet, in a fort of infancy and 


perhaps in their golden age. Their fpecies will attain 
higher. Let it be my care to conduct by the arts and 
fciences to the political focieties, and to the greateft 
poffible increafe of happy individuals. Ty tag a 
Ari. Thou preparelt'a vaft field for me; thy {ci- 
énce, thy political focieties, thy increafe of mankind, 
fhall bring crimes and evils not tobe thought of with. 
out horror. 
_Oro. Ihbelieve it Arimane, for they will be produc- 
tive of inappreciable benefits. I know thy perverfe- 
nefs ; but | know likewife the limits of chy power. The 
nature of things force me to tolerate iufferings where~ 
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eet fhall be life; but thou fhalt no more prevent the 
éxiltence of more happitiefs'; and that life itfelf fhould 
bea benefit anda pleafure. — 
. OE | ED ¢ EE 
SELECTIONS, 
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HISTORY OF Ma. ALLEN. 





\( Concluded from page 32.) 

AFTER paffing an hour atan adjacent ceffee-houfe, 
and teoking over the papers of the day, he haltened 
back t6 his own room, and having locked up the manu- 
fcript in a drawer, inftantly went up to the wretched 
family. 

* Here madam, (faid the good man as he entered the 
“ apartment) is the purchafe of your book- (puttin# 
“ twenty guineds-in her’ hand) and I hope the fum wi 
* content yeu.” . 

- "The unhappy woman, as may be eafily imagined, was 
all joy and thankfulnefs on the occafion. 

** Defpairing, fir, (faid fhe) of your fuccefs, I was, 
“ jult beimre you arrived, confidering how ! could pro- 
“ cure a fufficient fum to pay for the coffin of my dear 
“ babe; when it occured to methat I had a little mi- 
** niature picture of my excellent mother, fet round 
“ withdiamonds, which I have carefully preferved as 
** the very laft refource in my extreme need. I cannot 
“ trouble you again with my affairs, otherwife I would 
“ beg your fervant to difpofe of thefe- diamonds which 
“ are round this little picture.” 

“ ] infift, madani, cried the good man, that I ma 
“ execute this commiflion myfelf. Where is the 
“ picture ?” “y vs 
’ The unhappy woman then opening a fmall cafket 
which was by her, and fighing bitterly, took out a {mall 
picture, and prefented it to Mr. Allen. 

“ Gracious heaven! (exclaimed he, ftarting back) 
“' what do I fee ?———the image of my deateft wife ?—— 
% My long loft Louifa! O my heart ! it is—it is Tou- 
* ifa———Saydear Madam, how this picture came.iste 
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¥ “your poffeffion.——Y ou mentioned juftnow a mother 

* —QOh! my throbing breaft !_——But my, wife and my 
“ lovely little Fanny, both had a watery grave in their 
 paffage from Lifbon.” 

“ From Lifbon, did you fay? (interrupted the amia- 
** ble young woman) Alas! that was the place of my 
** birth ! And at the age of three years, I was, with 
“‘ my dear mother fhipwrecked on the coaft of Spain. 
** She alas ! was loft forever ; whilft her wretched Fan- 
“ny was doomed to * 

** Fanny ! did you fay? Oh, tell ieteeliii-etih 
“* quick——inform me, madam, what was your maiden 
“ name?” 

“ Allen, fir.” 

* Q my child! my child! cried the enraptured fa- 
“ ther——it is——it muit be fo” ——clafping her in ow 














_ arms, in an agony of joy and wonder. 


His happy daughter, for fo indeed fhe was, hang on 
his neck in {peechlefs tranfports, while the ecftatic fa- 
ther continued ‘* Say, my child~how haft thou 
“ been preferved? O fecret, wonder-working hand of 
** providence !:——The dreadful tidings of my thip- 
*“ wrecked Lovifa, and my little daughter, an infant, in 
* Captain Ofmond’s fhip, on the coait of Spain, is an 
“ undoubted fak——is it not ?” 

“* Yes, my deareft father, (anfwered his lon g-loft 
* child) look at thefe letters of my lamented yd 
“ and thefe from yourfelf to her, after your departure 
from Lifbon. The fervant who attended me from 
“ my infancy, and whofe life was faved with mine, care- 
* fully preferved thefe letters and this cafket—-Anne 
“ Williams was her name ; fhe was my nurfe mpd 
* and you muft weil remember her.” 

* [ do—I do—cried the amazed father. Good hy 
* wens, when did fliy, die ?” 

“ About fix years fince—and it was from her I often 
“heard (as it was our almoft conftant fubjeQ) the fad 
cataftrophe of my dear mother’s death, and that Mr 
* Robert Allen, my father, had lived fomerbere | in the 

welt of Lngland.” pe. 
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“ But fay, my child,” faid this fond parent, who, as 
Shakefpeare, of old king Cymbeline, on the difcovering 
Imogene to be his daughter, _ 


“ Was wild in bis bebolding.” 


“ Say, my Fanny, what melancholy accidents have 
“ reduced thee to this diftrefs ?—Oh! to find thee—— 
* and to findthee thus, fo firm in virtue, is too much 
“ for my old heart to bear. Who did you marry? Oh, 
* tell me all.” 
“© A fhip, fir, that was going from Spain to Jamaica, 
carried us with Captain Ofmond (who was happily 
preferved) to thatifland. That worthy man left me 
to the care of his fifter, who was fettled there: and 
** with that good woman I lived tothe age of feventeen, 
‘* when a nephew of her’s foon after married me, and 
with whom I lived long enough to be the mother of 
thefe little thiags you now fee around me. We 
** wrote to you, my dear fir, and fent the letter under 
“* cover to a friend of my hutbana’s, in London, to for- 
“ ward it to you, but receiving no anfwer, we conclud- 
** ed you were no more. Mr. Afbley (my hufband) 
“ was no economift: he died fuddenly, and left me 
** greatly involved. To fatisfy ail his creditors, I re- 
“ duced myfelf to great ftraits. A lady, who was co- 
ming to England, kindly offered to bear my expences, 
and promifed to ufe her utmoft endeavors to find you, 
‘if living, or otherwife provide fer me. Alas! that 
‘* dear friend died the week after our arrival in London 
“ of the fmall pox ; which fatal diftemper I likewife 
“* caught, and all my little ones. ‘This wasa great and 
‘* unexpected expence to me, and it was ftill increafed, 
as | was foon after delivered of this poor babe, now 
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a‘ dead. ‘hele events following fo faitt——for, alas! 


** my poor hufband hadnot been dead fix months ;— 
“ I fay, they were too much for my fpirits to fuftain, 
“and | funk into a low fever, in which I languifhed 
“ feveral weeks. I was now reduced to want even the 
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“ common neceffaries of life—indeed, my cafe was tru- 
** ly lamentable—alone! no money ! ina ftrange coun- 
© try i” 

** O, ceafle, my deareft-chtid, I cannot bear thié (faid 
* the tender father, burfting into tears) it. is too much! 
* Twill suppose, after much fufiering, the fecret hand 
*¢ of that heavenly power, whole chicfeft care is diitref. 
** fed innocence, led me hither to this amazing difco- 
“ very. Andhave I found thee? (once more clafping 
*¢ her in his arms) not the united world fhall ever part 
** us more.” 

Me then kiffed and wept over the children, and im- 

iediately ordered large and elegant lodgings te be got 

ready for their reception, at Pall Mall; they were all 
conveyed there as foon as poflible ; and where we will 
leave ther to that refined happinefs, which only minds 
like Mr. Allen’s can experience. 





ec Reader, the moral of this little tory is fo obvi- 
ous, it requires no explanation.—Every man, it is true, 
in relicving a diftreffed objeét, may not meet with a lok 
child ; but every man may, in seme degree, enjoy that 
exguifite fatisfation which is the never failing reward 
of thofe who pradiife the great duties of bumanity and 
benevolence to their fellow creatures. 


———e | D> | ae 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX, 

CHARLES JAMFS FOX, is the yonnger fon of 
Henry, who was himfelf a younger fon of Sir Stephen 
Fox, celebrated le’ for hisown birth, than the circum- 
ftance of being a father at the age of eighteen, an event 
not incredible however, ai+ renderedin the prefent in- 
{tance unfufpicious, by the decorus conduct, and ac- 
knowledged virtue of the partner ef his bed.. Henry 
entered early into public life, and fuch was his addrels 
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in parliament, during the reign of George If. that he 
foon attained not only fome of the moft arduous and ho- 
norable, but alfo the moft lucrative fituations in the gift 
of the crown, for inthe year 1754, he was appointed 
fecretary at war; then fecretary of ftate for the South- 
ern department, and after being ousted by the great 
Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, we find him fl- 
ling the immenfely beneficial office of pay-mafter gene- 
ral of the forces, accumulating great wealth, and incur- 
ring the antmadverfigsns of the firft city of the empire. 
Such indeed was his confequence, that at atime when 
patents of peerage were not very common, he was en- 
nobled by his prefent majetty, in 1753, by the title of 
Baron Holland of Foxley. 

His fon, Charles James, was born January 13th, 
1749, and if fy his father’s fide, he claffed among the 
novi bemines, by his mother’s, his defcent mult be al- 
lowed to be fplendid, for Lady Georgiana Carolina Len- 
fiox, was the daughter of the late Duke of Richmond ; 
and as fuch, in addition tothat of the King of Sardinia, 
fhe was alliedto the two rival, but related families, 
which hadfo long contefted for the throne of Great 
Britain—thofe of Brunfwie and Stuart. 

But ita@s not to fuch vulgar claims as thefe, that the 
future hiftorian will have recourfe ; he will dwell with. 
ardour on the early prorife of genius, the precocious 
talents of the boy, the matured wifdom of the philote- 
pher and the ftatefinan ; and while the abilities and vir- 
tues that adorn the character of this hero, bring him 
forward on the canvas, thefe inefficient and involuntary 
pretenfions will be caft into the fhade, and fcarcely be 
diftinguifhed in the back ground. 

The fecond fon proved- Lord Holland’s favourite 
ehild, and at length became the darling of his old age. 
Perceiving in him the feeds of all the qualities that 
con{titute greatnefs, he was at infinite pains to give 
{cope to his intellectual vigour, to expaud the fhoots, 
and difclofe the bloffoms of fo promi i a plant.— 
From his earlieft infancy he intended dem for parlja. 
mentary bwfinefs, and by converfingalways with him ag 
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if he had been a man, he actually made him one before 
the ufual treme. He is even faid to have fubmitted his 
difpatches to his perufal, while in office, and to have 
complied with his corre¢tions. 

This country, much about the fame time, beheld in 
the perfons of two rival erators, two wonderful inftan- 
ses of flatefmen, retiring from the field of contention, 
and devoting the remainder of their lives to the educa- 
tion of their two younger fons, with whom they were 
accuftomed to talk about public affairs, and fometimes 
to place on a table in order to hear them declaim.— 
Occupied the better part of their days in hoftilities 
again{t each other, the enmity of the families feems to 
have become hereditary, for it is kept up by their chil- 
dren, who {till maintain 2 rivalfhip, even after they had 
abjured the principles of their re{pective fires. 

In compliance with the future deftination of his fon, 
Lord Holland preferred a public to a private education, 
and accordingly fent Charles to Wefiminiter {chool.— 
After diftinguifhing himfelf here, he removed to Eton, 
‘where Dr. Bernard, the late provoit, found him not only 
uncommonly eager after amufements, but eminently 
fuccefsful in claffical attainments. His private tutor, 
while a member of this celebrated inftitution, was Dr. 
Newcombe, afterwards Bifhop of Waterford, who, 
while he was frequently vexed at the difflipation of his 
pupil, had occafion at the fame time to be highly grati- 
fied with his progrefs. Here he formed his early 
friendfhips with the Earl of Fitzwilliam, Lord Carlifle, 
his own relation the Duke of Leinfter, and fome of the 
firftmen of the age. It was here alfo, thatt one of 
them anticipated his future reputation in the following 
lines ;— 


“© How will my Fox, alone, by ftrength of parts, 

‘© Shake the lond fenate, animate the hearts 

“ Of fearful ftatefmen ! while, around you, ftand 

** Both Peers and Commons, lift’ning your command ; 
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« While Tutty’s fenfe its weight to. you affords, 

«“ His nervous fweetnefs fhall adorn your words, 

«© What praife to Parr to TownSHEND e’er was due, 
“ Jn future times, my Fox, fhail waiton you.” 


His father being, in the uncourtly language of thofe 
days, ** a rank Tery,” Charles was fent to finifh hie 
education at Oxford, where heis reported, in imitation 
of Penelope, to have regained by his daily toils, the la- 
bours loft by his no¢turnal aberrations. 

At length he began to pant after a more unreftrained 
intercour{fe with fociety, and confequently tobe difguft- 
ed with the reftraints,.and tired with the uniformity of 
a collegiate life. “he moft eafy, as well as the moft 
likely way torid himfelf ef this, was to evince an ar- 
dent defire to fee the world; and as his ftudies were 
now completed, his father, as ufual, indulged the withes 
of hisdarling fon. ‘Thofe who have been accuftomed 
to fee Mr. Fox of late. years, without being acquainted 
with the minute particulars of his early life, will 
fcarcely believe, that at this period he was one of the 
greatelt dcaus in England ; that he indulged in all the 
fafhionable elegance of attire, and vied, in point of red 
beels, and Paris-cut-velvet, with the moft fhewy men of 
the times. Thefe and fimilar qualifications were dif- 
played in moft of the courts of Europe, in the courfe 
of thegrandtour; and if he did not return like his 
maternal anceftor*, with all the vices of the continent, 
he at leaft brought a wardrobe replete with all its fafhi- 
ons. Nor will a ftrict regard to hiftorical truth per- 
mit the omiffion of more culpable tranfgreffions, for he 
is faid, amidft the ardour and impetuofity of youth, to 
have expended, or rather lavifhed vaft fums of money 
int play, and to have contracted immenfe debts. Let 


* Charles II. | ; 
¢ Dr. Biffet in his life of Burke, afferts, that his father, Low 
Hoiland, who accompanied him to Spa, firft excited an itch 
for play in his youthful mind, by allowing him five guineas a 
night tobe {pent in games of hazard. But as this refts om 
the mere affertion of that gentleman, it willbe difficult te 
give credit to the report, 
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it be recollected, however, that he was at this very 
time between two andthree years flort of that period, 
when the law declared him to be no longer a minor. 
His enemies have carefully reminded us, that the firft 
political act of. his life was a violation of the conftitu- 
tion of his native country ;-for at the general eleGion 
in 1768, he took his feat for Midhurft, in Suffex,a_ bo- 
rough under the influence of his family, when he was 
only nineteen years of age; and confequently ineligible. 
It is with pain too, it is here relu€lantly recorded, that 
the firit effort of his eloquence was hoftile to liberty ; 
but, befides his extreme youth, the bent of his educa- 
tion, the prejudices of his family, and the willies of a 
fond father, ought all to be taken into confideration ;— 


,and if a complete vindication does not enfue, an inge- 


nuous mind will not be ata !ofs for an apology. - 

During all the proceedings of the Houfe relative to 
the Middlefex ele@ion, Mr. Fox ftood forward as the 
champion of the miniftry, and exhibited no common ad- 
drefs and adtivity oa the occafions. From the firf mo- 
ment of his entering the fenate, he, indeed, dilplayed 
all the qualities of the orator; and Lord North, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, deemewhis merits fo con- 
fiderable, that in the beginning of 1772, he nominated 
him te a feat at the admiralty board, and in the latter 
part of the fame year made him, in fome meafure, a 
partner with himfelf inthe management of the empire, 
by appointing hima lord of the treafury. 

Amidft thisfeeming devotion to the court, there 
were not wanting opportunities when he fhook off the 
trammels ef. dependence, and allowed his manly mind 
to take its full fcope.: Nottheleaft memorable of thefe 
was during the debate on the bill brought into the 
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+ His firft fpeech was in eppofition to Mr. Wilkes, then 
confined inthe King’s Bench ; and whatever the motives of 
that gentleman might be, difpaffionate men will now be ready 
to avow, that on this occafien, his caufe was net only popular 


but jut. 
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Houle of Commons by Si: William Meredith, to give 
-relief from fubfeription to the xxxix articles of the 

church of England ; and. inthe liberal fentiments deli- 
vered*on that occafion, he has firtaly and uniformly per- 


fevered, until the prefent moment. 


(To be continued.) 
— : @:  o— 


CAPTAIN COOK. 





‘COOK, the celebrated circumnavigator, whena boy, 
was apprenticed in. the {mall town of Steers, in York- 
‘fhire, to what is termed ageneral fhop-keeper. It hap- 
pened one day, that a young woman purchafed an arti- 
cle at this fhop, and in payment offered a new {hillmg. 
The maiter of the fhop, having feen the girl pay this 
new fhilling, and not finding it among the cath in the 
till, accufed young Ceok of purloining his property.— 
Our young hero, indignant at this charge upon his pro- 
bity, faid it was falfe; that the new filling certainly 


was in his pocket, but that he had replaced it by: another. | 
Unable, however to brook his matter’s accufation, he 


next day ran away, went to fea, and from this fimple 
circumftance the world is indebted to his great dilcove- 
ries as a navigator, 
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DREADEUL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 





THE following anecdote of the effets of jealoufy, 
on the mind of an i.gyptian, is recorded by Denon, in 
his travels in Egypt, and will ferve to illufty te the 
manners of that people. ‘ On the fecond duy’s march 
** acrofs the defait from Alexandria, fome foldiers met, 
** near Beda,a young woman. whofe face was fmeared 
** with blood. In one hand the held a young infant, 
** while her other was ftretched at random, | in fearch or 
* any objeCtthat might {trike or guide it. ‘Their curi- 
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** ofity was excited. They approached, and heard the 
“* fiztis of a being who had been deprived of’ her fight ! 
* Aittonifhed, ahi firous of an explanaton, they quef- 
tioned her ; and learned that the dreadful {pectable 
before their eyes had been preduced by a fitof jea- 
* loufy. . Its victim prefumed not to murmer, but only 
** prayed in behalf of the innocent who partook her 
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“ misfortune, and which was on the point of perifhing 


** with mifery and-hunger. The foldiers, Rruck with 
“ compaflion, and forgetting their own wants at the 
“© Gght of the more preiling neceflities of others, imme- 
“* diately gave her part of their rations. They were 
‘© fupplying her with part of the water which they were 
“* likely foon to be without themfelves, when they be- 
“« held the furious hufband approach, who, feafting his 
“* eyes at a diftance with the. fruits of his vengeance, 
“had kept his victim in fight. He fprang forward, 

“ fnatched from the woman’s hand the bread and wa- 
* ter, that laf neceffary of life which “pity had given 
“ to misfortune. ‘** Stop,” cried he, *‘* fhe has loft her 
“© honor; fhe has wounded mine ; this childis my fhame, 
* it is the fon of guilt.” “The foldiers refifted his at~ 
“ tempt to deprive the woman of the food they had gi- 
“ yvemher. His jealoufy was irritated at feeing the 
“ objeGl of his fury become that of the kindnefs of 
“ others; he drew a dagger, and gave the woman a 
‘* mortal blow; then feized the child, threw it into the 
air, and deftroyed it by its, fatl ; afterwards, with 
“ ftupid ferocity, he-ftood motionlefs,looking ft dfaltly 

“ at thofe who furrounded hint, and defying their ven- 
 geance.” 





AXIOMS. 





SUSPICION indicates a great depravity of mind ; 
and fufpicious people are generally found to be difhoneft 
themfelves. 
Neatnefs in drefs is commendable; but when it be- 


- comes the chief objet of our attention,it 1s reprehenfble. 
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